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rendered Swift's intercourse with his Whig friends impossible:
he was on terms of the closest intimacy with Addison and
Congreve, and the advice of the former was frequently followed
in those lighter pieces, such as the poem of Baucis and Phi-
lemon, which now came from his pen. No man had less of the
irritable vanity of authorship, which resents criticism, than
Swift.           ' .,: ^ ..-__.'
As the Ministry became more strong, their Whig leanings
became more pronounced, and their attitude of hostility to the
High Church party was more declared. In 1707, the Earl of
Pembroke, whose attitude is most clearly shown by the fact that
he was the patron of Locke, was appointed Lord Lieutenant of
Ireland ; and though Swift remained on friendly terms with the
Castle, he must have been offended by the policy which pro-
mised the abolition of tests because they were irksome to the
Presbyterians. At the close of the same year, Swift went to
England on a mission to secure certain pecuniary benefits to his
Church: but however civilly he was received, he found that
the mission advanced little under the auspices of a Whig
government. His irritation was increased by his failure to
secure the appointment of. the Bishopric of Waterford; and
Swift, however magnanimous in his surrender of literary fame,
was almost morbidly bitter on the subject of his own neglect in
the way of ecclesiastical preferment.
Just as his personal grounds for irritation were strongest, the
Whig attitude of the Government became more pronounced.
The alarm of an invasion on behalf of the Pretender enabled
them to cast off all disguise. The Ministry was purged of
Tories; and in the shuffle of offices. Lord Wharton, whose
principles were notoriously adverse to the Church, and whose
character was that of a professed libertine, was appointed to
succeed Pembroke as Governor of Ireland. That the Test was
to be abolished was sufficiently distasteful to Swift, but that
this was to be accomplished by one whose life was openly scan-
dalous, increased his wrath. In December, 1708, he wrote the
Letter on the Sacramental Test, which really amounted to a
declaration of war against the Whigs. It is the first of those
tracts in which Swift's skill in political controversy was fully